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The new series has appeared in the form of wall maps, but it may very properly be 
called an atlas also. One must walk up close to the maps to see what is on them. Some 
useful information of this sort is the table printed on a white patch in the blue ocean near 
each port showing its total exports and imports and several of the leading articles of both 
import and export arranged in order of importance. The maps are mines of information 
to be painfully studied at close range. The process indeed is painful because of the con- 
fusion that arises largely from the working out of the fundamental idea of "weaving to- 
gether" the data of population distribution and vegetation. Thus one color is given for 
land (agricultural, pastoral, and forest) with one population density, and an entirely 
different color for the same sort of land with a different population density. The result 
of this is that the forests of Sweden and the almost grassless and quite treeless steppes 
east of the Volga appear in the same color. For undeveloped parts of the world some of 
the maps are much better; for example, regions of different kind of forest in Labrador, 
Canada, and Alaska are shown with great minuteness; the areas of virgin tropical forest 
come out quite clearly where there is no agriculture to confuse. 

The sense of confusion is increased by the use of colors that vary from each other so 
little that the ordinary person has difficulty in carrying the distinction from the legend 
of the map. This seems almost inexcusable when one considers that the maps are quite 
likely to fade somewhat and, in the second place, that for years it has been customary to 
use a small figure to carry identification in cases of this sort. The world map of occupations 
is better than the continent maps because the attempt to weave together two different 
things has been abandoned; but here we still face the difficulty of color identification. 

The makers of the series have fortunately taken the advice of the British Association 
and avoided the hopeless business of trying to show economic phenomena by writing 
words or letters on the maps. They have adopted instead seven or eight symbols in red 
to show iron, copper, tin, diamonds, gold, coal fields, petroleum. One of the interesting 
results of this method is to show on North America by the red hollow squares iron in 
eastern Tennessee, on the Virginia-Carolina boundary not far from Norfolk, at Butte, 
Mont., at Madison, Wis., but none at Chicago, Pittsburgh, or Buffalo. 

The question of accuracy or up-to-dateness of information is brought slightly into 
question when one sees the designation "Regions Incapable of Development" (desert, 
tundra, Alpine, etc.) and observes that it. is made to cover four-fifths of Alaska and those 
parts of Canada where Stefansson has described herds of caribou so large that they cov- 
ered acres or even square miles and took days to pass, with total numbers which ran into 
the millions. Indeed these caribou herds are beyond doubt the greatest masses of meat 
animals to be found anywhere on the earth today. 

The maps show at a glance by the size of the band in the ocean the value of commerce 
for certain routes, and here they are entirely different from all previous maps of this sort, 
which indicates that either the other maps are wrong or that this one is using war valua- 
tions; but there is no date to make us certain about this. 

In the corner of the world map is an inset showing the means of communication, in- 
cluding beasts of burden; and ice-closed seas are also indicated — a valuable addition here 
and on the continent maps where it figures. 

As it is, the reviewer expects to go back to Philip's earlier series and have his students 
use it in conjunction with Finch and Baker's "Atlas of World Agriculture" and the U. S. 
Geological Survey's "Atlas of Mineral Resources." If Messrs. Philip would simplify the 
maps of Commercial Development to some extent, he would probably wish to use them; 
but these good workers have fallen prey to the very natural impulse to overload that 
greatest of all printed pages, the map. 

J. Russell Smith 

Two British Textbooks of Geography 

R. N. Rudmose Brown. The Principles of Economic Geography, xv and 208 pp. ; bibliogr., 

index. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, Melbourne, Toronto, New York, 1920. 

8}4 x 5*4 inches. 
O. J. R. Howarth. A Commercial Geography of the World. 2nd edit. 235 pp.; maps, 

diagrs., index. (The Oxford Geographies.) Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1920. $1.80. 

7K x 5 inches. 
"Principles of Economic Geography" is a book of two hundred and eight pages, eighty 
thousand words, without a map, picture, graph, or diagram. It tries to cover everything 
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including self-determination, molybdenum, rocks, soils, and climate. Divisions of space 
are interesting: corn (maize) — 1 page; pigs — 16 lines; molybdenum — 10 lines; nitrates — 11 
lines; causes of emigration — 20 lines; Northeast and Northwest Passages — I page (39 lines) ; 
slave trade — 3^ pages. 

Furthermore, there are many mistakes in statements of fact. "Brazil overshadows all 
other countries in annual output" [of rubber] (p. 50). The book was copyrighted in 1920, 
two years after the collapse in the rubber price resulting from the enormous cultivations in 
the Orient which had far surpassed poor Brazil in amount. The author's knowledge of 
rubber appears to be botanic, encyclopedic, about ten years behind the time, and with no 
economic flavor worth mentioning. Turning over a page one sees that Egypt produced in 
the year 1918-1919 4,800,000 bales (of 400 lbs.) of cotton. The United States Department 
of Agriculture puts it at 1,304,000 bales (of 478 lbs. net) in 1918; 999,000 in 1919. 

I believe in a liberal forgiveness for mistakes, but the above-mentioned are egregious. So 
is this: "Warm currents wash the western coasts (in temperate regions), and the prevailing 
winds are from the south and west." Most of the children's geographies in America have a 
special designation to show that the currents along the western coasts of South America and 
Africa and California are cold or cool. I wonder how the author would prove his statement 
that "Slavery in Africa, or even in Mediterranean Europe, was a kindly bondage compared 
to what the black man had to face in America." What is Africa's record of slavery? 

In some places the book does come up to definition and discuss principles, which I believe 
are ideas; but some of the discussion is of political geography, and most of it is merely 
another case of the statements of fact without cause or result so common on the other side 
in books which Mr. Cundall recently called, very properly, "mere cramming implements." 

Perhaps much of the trouble is indicated by the author's remarkable statement in the 
introduction. In discussing the scope of economic geography and its relation to various other 
sciences he says, "An adequate knowledge of the tributary sciences is helpful but not essen- 
tial to the geographer." I want to emphasize the opposite idea most emphatically. One of 
the chief handicaps of geography at this moment is that it has so few men adequately trained 
in tributary sciences. I hope we do not have to await the creation of these men before we 
have a real "Principles of Economic Geography." 

Howarth's little book of 234 small pages, about 55,000 words, is smaller than Rudmose 
Brown's; other than this it offers great contrast. It is/«# of geography, splendidly illustrated, 
with 33 inexpensive black-and-white maps that carry points very effectively. One of these 
is a map of southeastern Asia showing rice regions by dots and heavy population by heavy 
vertical rulings, indicating striking similarity in location of the two factors. 

The chapter titles show the plan. They are: General Considerations, Cold Regions, Tem- 
perate Lands, Temperate Lands (cont.), Hot Lands, Fisheries, Mining and Manufactures, 
Transport, Trading Centers, Grain Trade, British Isles, Scandinavia and Russia, Central 
Europe, European Mediterranean and Balkans, North America, Temperate Lands in South- 
ern Hemisphere, The Monsoonal and Other Asiatic Territories, The Hot Lands in Africa 
and America, and the Pacific Islands. 

The book starts by reproducing Herbertson's well-known Natural Regions Map. The 
first half of the book, which shows much thought, continually ties back to this piece of 
fundamental geography. The latter part of the work is less geographic and more encyclo- 
pedic — often mere statements that this or that is here or there. 

J. Russell Smith 

Some Meteorological Books 

George A. Clarke. Clouds: A Descriptive Illustrated Guide-Book to the Observation 

and Classification of Clouds. With a Preface by Sir Napier Shaw, xvi and 136 pp. ; 

maps, diagrs., ills., index. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $8.00. 8# x $yi inches. 
A. E. M. Geddes. Meteorology: An Introductory Treatise, xx and 390 pp.; maps, diagrs., 

ills., index. Blackie & Son, Ltd., London, Glasgow, and Bombay, 1921. 21s. 9x6 

inches. 

R. G. K. Lempfert. Meteorology, x and 186 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., index. Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1920. 7s., 6d. 7X x 5 inches. 

Mr. Clarke's book on clouds is well described in the subtitle: he has contributed a unique 
collection of photographs, the faithful effort of many years; and the publishers have done 
their part equally well. There are four color plates — all unique and excellent though per- 



